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There is a lengthy bibliography which is of value in itself. The 
Index is sufficient and accurate. 

The thought of the book is so compact, the field which it covers so 
wide, and the analysis so persistent and penetrating, that this is bound 
to seem a somewhat formidable volume. But for the same reasons, 
it merits more than a single reading : very few volumes recently issued 
so generously reward the careful student. 

Clarence Irving Lewis. 
Harvard University. 

La filosofia di G. Locke. Per Armando Carlini. Firenze, Vallecchi, 

1920. — Vol. I, pp. xciv, 287; Vol. II, pp. 379. 

These two volumes in the " Collezione il pensiero moderna," edited 
by E. Codignola, are a welcome and valuable addition to the literature 
on John Locke. To say this is high praise for any book that under- 
takes to enlighten us concerning the teachings of a philosopher about 
whom so much has been written, both during and after his lifetime, 
as about the great English thinker. It is praise that cannot be with- 
held from an author who has taken his duties as historian, inter- 
preter, and critic so seriously as has Professor Carlini, and who has 
done his work so conscientiously, in so scholarly a fashion, with such 
discriminating judgment and such sympathetic understanding of the 
subject of his story. We are greatly assisted in our comprehension of 
the Englishman's thought and of its importance in the history of 
philosophy by the careful study, made by the Italian writer, of the 
development of his ideas and of the intellectual movements of the 
seventeenth century which influenced him either positively or nega- 
tively. The great thinkers know their times and take account of the 
diverse currents of thought that characterize them, and Locke was no 
exception to the rule ; indeed, it is remarkable how well acquainted he 
was with them, and how deeply interested. To study him, therefore, 
historically, in the setting of his age, helps us to understand his 
problem, the obstacles placed in the way of its solution, and the prob- 
lems which he had to leave to the future to unravel. In this connec- 
tion, the accounts of the English scientific movement (Vol. I, pp. 
53ff.), which was quite virile; of the Port-Royalists (pp. iSpfT.) ; of 
the Cambridge school (pp. 235ff.) ; of the controversy over innate 
principles in England (Culverwell, J. Smith, Whichcote, More, Par- 
ker, Cudworth, Cumberland) (Vol. II, pp. 7ff.) are very instructive. 
The relation of Locke to Bacon and Descartes is treated in an able 
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and independent way (Vol. I, pp. 23ft.) : we are taught that Locke 
was not a mere continuer of Bacon and Hobbes, that the spirit of 
Descartes transformed the Baconian element in him, and that he was 
in a sense more of a Cartesian than Descartes himself. There is a 
wealth of bibliographical material in the Introduction (pp. xiii-xciv), 
containing the titles of and brief remarks on the principal books on 
Locke, and of English, French, and Italian editions of his works; a 
bibliographical and historical index, with helpful descriptions, un 
indice ragionato, of the minor writings, arranged according to sub- 
jects, and of his correspondence; and a similar index of editions, 
translations, and compendia of the Essay. All this is followed by an 
illuminating study of the order and the history of the composition of 
the Essay (pp. lxxv-xciv) : the author's conclusion being that the 
Essay was originally conceived in two parts, Ideas and Knowledge, 
the subjects of Books II and IV, and that these still remain the two 
central ones. There is also an Appendix (Vol. II, pp. 287-365), in 
which he discusses the critics of Locke, beginning with those con- 
temporaneous with him ; such critics as have studied his work with due 
regard to its historical importance. This, too, is a useful phase of 
the book; one that will be welcomed by students. 

Since Hegel's time historians of philosophy, conceiving the history 
of philosophy as a logical process, have been tempted to force the 
great systems into logical rubrics into which they do not always hap- 
pen to fit ; and Locke is one of the masters who does not seem to have 
fared well under such treatment. A great deal of misunderstanding 
has been caused by the tabula rasa analogy and by his polemic against 
innate principles — it will be remembered that Kant called his work 
" a physiological examination of the soul " — he has been described as 
an empiricist and sensualist and sharply set off with Bacon and 
Hobbes against Descartes and Leibniz. In the endeavor of historians 
to label him and to stow him away into his particular pigeon-hole, 
his philosophy has been made simpler than it really is and its chief 
purpose often lost sight of. Professor Carlini is right in rejecting 
the interpretations which, like Hegel's, fail to see that the problem 
of the Essay was not psychological, but epistemological : "to know 
in point of fact how far our knowledge can reach." His view is 
about as follows : Book I, on innate principles, was intended to clear 
the way for the philosopher's real task; he regarded the doctrine of 
innate principles as antagonistic to the very essence of the Essay, but it 
was being proclaimed by an important group of contemporary English 
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thinkers, and the treatment of the subject, therefore, seemed oppor- 
tune. In Book II the psychological question of the origin of our 
ideas — how every man may come by them — is taken up in order fur- 
ther to discredit nativism and in the conviction that the study of the 
question would throw light upon the fundamental problem of the 
extent and validity of our knowledge. The Port-Royalists had per- 
formed a somewhat similar task in their Logic. Book II, then, does 
not represent Locke's final philosophy, which does not limit itself to 
an inquiry into the origin of ideas, but it does lay the foundations of 
it and is the most important book historically. Knowledge is found 
to originate in experience (sensation and reflection), which furnishes 
the materials of our knowledge, that is, ideas : in experience " all our 
knowledge is founded, and from that it ultimately derives itself." 
Experience is not a knowledge already given, but, as Locke constantly 
insists, knowledge in the process of becoming, of being acquired and 
won by our own powers. We are born ignorant, but we grow in 
wisdom through the activity of the mind upon the concrete experi- 
ences of our daily life, and we must actively seek after it. 

Locke is an empiricist in the sense that he regards ideas, which 
have their basis in experience, as the objects of our knowledge. But 
he goes further; he offers a critique of experience; experience is his 
point of departure, not his destination. Professor Carlini does not 
forget to point out the Kantian germ imbedded in his thought : the 
presupposition of all knowing is the active spirit with its intrinsic 
powers, what we might call the synthetic activity of the mind. The 
mind " repeats, compares, and unites " ; it is a perceiving, retaining, 
abstracting, comparing, discerning, judging, reasoning mind, a relat- 
ing mind. " The foundation of all our knowledge lies in the faculty 
we have of perceiving the same idea as the same and discerning it 
from those that are different" (Essay, Bk. II, chap. viii). Perceiv- 
ing seems to be an act of self-consciousness, an original synthesis; 
sensation and reflection are one, never disjoined, an original act. 
The simple ideas are in a sense products of the active mind, and all 
the others, the complex ideas, owe their existence to the synthetic 
activity of the mind, being formed out of simple ideas : they are modes 
of representation. Locke even has his categories — a motley array, to 
be sure — ideas of substance, causality, relation, identity, change, ex- 
istence, space, time, etc. Here were thoughts that suggested problems 
which have occupied philosophy for centuries after ! 

The difference, however, between the Englishman and the sage of 
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Konigsberg is significant; Professor Carlini describes it in the fol- 
lowing terms: "The Lockian criticism is empirical, Kant's transcen- 
dental; the former considers the content, the latter the form of our 
knowledge; the former aims to demonstrate the subjectivity of the 
world of which we have experience, the latter the objectivity of the 
knowledge which the subject has of the world; but the one is cer- 
tainly a necessary element of the other : without Locke, Kant would 
not be explained, but the nature of the two critiques is completely 
different" (Vol. I, p. 75). He finds a basal difficulty in the method 
of Locke, " a method which, since Kant has seemed and really is, from 
the Kantian standpoint, self-contradictory " : " When the understand- 
ing analyzes itself, it is not observed that this is possible for it in so 
far as it is the original synthesis ; when it is observed to be a synthetic 
activity, it is no longer original" (pp. 75ff.). This is said to be the 
gravest difficulty in the exposition of the second book, and the one 
upon which all the others depend. The contradictions of Locke have 
often been exposed, but it is not very fruitful to exemplify them, our 
author declares, when the fundamental contradiction is understood, 
while the various defenses that have been attempted of them are 
hardly convincing if this basal contradiction be not admitted. Among 
the many examples of the difficulty Professor Carlini refers to the 
case of Fraser, who criticises Green for holding fast to the old view 
that perception is for Locke a passive state of the mind, and who 
cites many passages from the Essay to prove that it is an active state 
of the subject. It is shown that both contentions are right, though 
for different reasons: considering only synthetic activity as activity, 
Locke is able to say that " in bare naked perception the mind is, for 
the most part, only passive " ; and yet he constantly maintains that it 
is impossible to perceive without apperceiving — that is, that perception 
is an act or operation of self-consciousness. 

The psychological method also led Locke into an impasse ; the 
limitations which he had placed upon the synthetic activity paralyzed 
its spontaneity, Professor Carlini shows, and prevented the solution 
of his problems. His simple ideas created a barrier for him which 
could not be overcome : he had shut himself in a house of ideas from 
which there was no exit. And so in Book IV he is driven to the 
conclusion that we can know only the relation between ideas. Here, 
again, the possibility of a solution of the problem of knowledge by 
means of the synthetic concept of knowing looms up : knowledge is 
synthesis of ideas, not mere analysis, which gives ideas freed from 
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their relations. Here, again, a path to knowledge was opened, for 
it is the relations that make ideas what they are, it is the form that 
gives cognitive value to the content: the more relations a thing has, 
the profounder our knowledge of it, the better our understanding of 
it. But Locke's method placed obstacles in his way that made prog- 
ress in this direction impossible. We obtain nothing but a " vision " 
of the relations, a synthetic knowledge a posteriori. Moreover, the 
ideas are said to be independent of their relations: the relations do 
not make them what they are. Finally, mathematics is made the 
model for all true knowledge ; and so " all the knowledge we have, 
or possibly can have [of Natural Philosophy], cannot be brought into 
a science." We can have genuine knowledge, necessary knowledge, 
only in mathematics and ethics, where we deal with notions that are 
" creatures of the mind." We can have no such knowledge in natural 
science because we do not understand the necessity of the relation 
between the qualities of a thing, their necessary connection. And so 
we reach the strange result : from experience we derive all our ideas, 
and yet true knowledge is independent of it; the truths of mathe- 
matics express immutable relations, which have no reference to ex- 
perience, and cannot, therefore, be denied by it. Perhaps we may 
say that the key to the solution of Locke's problem lay at hand in his 
conception of the active synthetizing mind; at any rate, this solution 
suggests itself: the relations between ideas are understandable be- 
cause the mind itself creates them; the world of experience is intelli- 
gible because it is rational, the revelation of reason, bone of its bone 
and flesh of its flesh. But our philosopher was prevented by the 
limitations of his method and its results from following this line of 
thinking; he left his successors a rich heritage of difficulties. These 
difficulties, Professor Carlini maintains, cannot be said to have been 
solved even after the Kantian critique, " because they presupposed 
the solution not only of the apriority of the categories as mental forms 
immanent in empirical knowledge, but also the deduction of these same 
categories from the pure activity of thought; nay, more: the demon- 
stration (which is an achievement of contemporary philosophy) that 
all the categories are resolved in the act of the mind in the life of 
which the constantly renewing history of concrete experience itself 
is being realized" (Vol. I, p. 79). 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 



